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SAINT MARY MAGDALENE, PENITENT 


St. Mary Magdalene was the first witness of the Resurrection 
of our Lord. She is commemorated on July 22. 

Introit. 

The wicked have waited to destroy me: but I gave heed unto 
Thy testimonies. 

I have seen an end of all perfection: but Thy commandment 
is exceeding broad. 

PS. Blessed are the undefiled in the way: who walk in the Law 
of the Lord. GLORY BE TO THE FATHER .... 

Gradual. 

Hearken, O daughter, incline thine ear: forget also thine own 
people and thy father’s house. 

V. So shall the King greatly desire thy beauty: for He is thy 
Lord, and worship thou Him. Alleluia. Alleluia. 

V. Who can find a virtuous woman?: For her price is far above 
rubies. Alleluia. 

The Collect. 

ALMIGHTY GOD, who hast given Thine only Son to be unto 
us both a Sacrifice for sin and also an Example of godly life, give us 
grace that we may always most thankfully receive this His inesti- 
mable benefit and also daily endeavor ourselves to follow the blessed 
steps of His most holy life; through the same Jesus Christ, Thy Son, 
our Lord, who liveth, etc. 

The Lessons. 

Epistle, Proverbs 31:10-31 (The Prophecy), 2 Corinthians 5:14-17 

Gospel, St. Luke 7:36-50, St. John 22:11-18 

Psalms, 45 and 32. 


A LITANY TO OUR BLESSED LORD 


(Based on Luther’s explanation of the second article of the Creed.) 


O Jesus, true God, begotten of the Father from eternity, 

O Jesus, true Man, born of the Virgin Mary, 

O Jesus, blessed Advocate, interceding for Thine own: 
R. Hear us, our Lord and our Redeemer. 


Be gracious unto us, 
R. Spare us, Lord Jesus. 
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From all sins, 

From sudden and evil death, 

From the power of the devil: 
R. Deliver us, Lord Jesus. 


By Thy love which knew no bounds, 

By thy holy and precious Blood, 

By Thy innocent sufferings and death: 
R. Save us, Lord Jesus. 


That we may be Thine forever, 

That we may live under Thee in Thy kingdom, 

That we may serve Thee in willing obedience: 
R. Help us, Lord Jesus. 


Because Thou art risen from the dead, 

Because Thou dost live forever, 

Because Thou dost reign to all eternity: 
R. Hear us, Lord Jesus. 


O Lamb of God, that takest away the sin of the world: 
R. Have mercy upon us. 

O Lamb of God, that takest away the sin of the world: 
R. Have mercy upon us. 

O Lamb of God, that takest away the sin of the world: 
R. Grant us Thy peace. 


Our Father, Who art in heaven... 
—Charles Jerome Shimer. 


THE SIGN OF THE TURTLE 


A Critique of the Liturgical Movement in the Church of the Augs- 
burg Confession in America. 
* * * 

The turtle is probably the most appropriate as the heraldic sym- 
bol for the liturgical movement within American Lutheranism. The 
turtle has a very hard shell. The turtle sticks his neck out, and 
liturgically-minded Lutherans have found that they are veritably 
“sticking their necks out.” But a turtle cannot make progress un- 
less he does stick his neck out, and there you have another striking 
similarity. Finally, what progress the turtle makes is very slow. 

The writers speak from within this movement, as those willing 
to be so identified. Therefore they criticize not from ithe outside and 
destructively, but constructively. 
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Some people dislike the term “liturgical movement.” To the 
average person it is a vague kind of foppishness which deals with 
such vagaries and idiosyncrasies as when to turn around in the 
chancel, at what angle to hold the hands in pronouncing the bene- 
diction, or when to wear a stole. 

To those who know, this is most certainly neither the scope nor 
the essence of the liturgical movement, in spite of the fact that some 
on the fringes have made it appear thus. Liturgical movements are 
found throughout Christendom, in the Roman, Anglican, Reformed, 
Methodist, and even the Congregational Communions, as well as in 
the Church of the Augsburg Confession, popularly known as the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. Briefly, and with a certain amount 
of over-simplification, all of these movements are negatively admis- 
sions of failure to grasp hold of the depths of worship in man’s long- 
ing for fellowship with God, while positively they are efforts to be 
closer to this enlivening realization of God’s purifying presence. The 
various groups will use various means, depending upon their indi- 
vidual heritages and their peculiar shortcomings. 

The liturgical movement in the Church of the Augsburg Con- 
fession seeks to make God more real to man in worship. The tech- 
niques are merely means to that end. Whether one agrees with the 
techniques or not, they are in general at least honestly attempted. 
Furthermore, the liturgical movement works consciously within the 
spirit and framework of Apostolic and Catholic Christianity, and 
therefore looks for its success to divinely-imparted grace. 

Since “liturgical” in its ancient sense means the service of God 
through worship, the term fits. We can only hope the term “move- 
ment” indicates life and progress, and therefore also fits. 

Self-praise is of little worth, but honest self-examination can 
be of great value. We therefore submit three points in which Amer- 


ican Lutheranism has shown its greatest weakness in this liturgical 
revival. 


I. A LACK OF CHARITY 


God Himself has laid down the principle that a soft answer 
turns away wrath. We learn this slowly. Because entrenched tra- 
ditions bitterly resent any changes, which imply criticism of the 
status quo, most ideas of the liturgical revival have met with in- 
stant and bitter opposition. The more instant the more bitter, be- 
cause they were usually mental reflexes, without benefit of either 
thought or recourse to factual Christian history. Pastors and par- 
ishes of the liturgical movement have been subjected to some ex- 
tremely wild accusations, not to mention suspicions, in spite of the 
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principle set forth in Chapter X of the Formula of Concord: “We 


believe, teach and confess also that no Church should condemn an- 
other because one has less or more external ceremonies not com- 
manded by God than the other, if otherwise there is agreement 
among them in doctrine and all its articles, as also in the right use 
of the Holy Sacraments, according to the well-known saying, ‘Dis- 
agreement in fasting does not destroy agreement in faith.’” 

It is human, but not Christ-like, to reply in kind to bitter at- 
tacks. Too often “liturgically-minded” men have gone their critics 
one better in the matter of scorn and name-calling. Procedures 
satisfying to pastor and people of a different tradition have been 
ridiculed and lampooned. The once-honest word “Protestant” has 
often been twisted into a scornful epithet. For this we must ask 
forgiveness. It is always a sin to ridicule another’s honest belief. 

Charity is one of the pearls of the Christian life. If the liturgical 
movement has genuine spiritual power (as we truly believe it has), 
that power must operate transformingly to produce deeper and rich- 
er charity within the individuals. It must make them forgiving. It 
must prove itself by the holy, patient, loving Christian lives it pro- 
duces. If it results in bitterness, it denies itself. 

This necessarily requires that no sectarian, party spirit be fos- 
tered. The “movement” therefore is not a schism nor can it be al- 
lowed to become a party, but it must remain a leaven. 


II. LACK OF DIRECTION 


Too much, we do not know what we want nor where we are 
going. The general sense of dissatisfaction that runs so widely 
through American Protestantism is convinced more of the malady 
than of the cure. For this reason UNA SANCTA conducted a sym- 
posium on “The Aims and Objectives of the Liturgical Revival in 
the Lutheran Church” in two issues of 1947 (Volume VII, Numbers 
5 and 6). It was hoped this would be a sort of ecclesiastical town 
meeting which would aid in clearing the air. It did some good to 
many people. Reduced to its simplest essentials this composite 
article expressed the desire for a better ordered private devotional 
life and for a greater feasting upon the Holy Meal of the Body and 
Blood of our Lord in the normal, regular services of the Church. 
That is getting somewhere. 

We might have been saved many years of wandering in the 
wilderness if we had read fewer recent books on “worship” and 
“worship plans” and had read more of the literature of the post- 
apostolic period and of our own Lutheran confessions. We should 
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have found that the one thing needful was the Living Word, Christ 
Jesus, and that He was the great Fact and Center of the chief wor- 
ship of the Catholic Church in His Real Presence in the Holy Eu- 
charist. In relegating the Holy Eucharist to an incidental position, 
and in ignoring private absolution completely, we have caused most 
of the unhappy situations which we now try to correct, often by 
irrelevant means. Simply taking our Catechism at its word would 
have prevented this. 

Evangelical Lutheranism has reacted against general Protestant- 
ism almost to the point of isolation. Yet it has strangely absorbed 
much of the weakness which originally gave some reason to this 
aloofness. Along with this, has developed a dimmed appreciation 
of the Una Sancta, an emasculated conception of the Holy Ministry, 
and an unreal sense of the Sacraments. 

There has been considerable academic activity in the liturgical 
movement in the form of conferences and societies, but these have 
sometimes almost literally talked themselves to death. Our “sacra- 
mental life” has been academic and intellectual, with too little of 
the experience of the Real Presence to put the breath of life into it. 
The number of pastors who would describe themselves and their 
parishes as being “liturgical” are numerous, but those who actually 
celebrate the Holy Eucharist at least each Lord’s Day are hardly 
more than a score. It is bewildering that in the course of the fifty 
years that the liturgical movement has been in existence so few 
parishes have returned to the basic minimum of Apostolic and Lu- 
theran Christianity. It is still sadder to note that church officialdom 
has given this “back to the New Testament movement” little help. 
Its reaction has varied from one of preoccupied indifference to that 
of worried warning—“Don’t make too much of it,” or “It takes too 
much time.” 

Only a handful (literally) of liturgical men have ever explored 
the Sacrament of Absolution (in spite of the Fifth Chief Part of the 
Catechism), and fewer still have dared revive Holy Unction, in spite 
of St. James and ancient Christian usage, and even of modern psycho- 
somatic medicine. 

An intelligent and devout woman of the Church of Sweden 
writes, “The real Presence of our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament— 
that’s the question also in our Church. I don’t mean that we haven’t 
the right doctrine, but that the theologians and also those of the 
high-church movement don’t practice it. We do need a real awak- 
ening, a hunger and thirst for it.” 

We do not question the value nor the place of vestments, music, 
architecture, and ceremonial in the worshipping life of the Chris- 
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tian and of the Church. We do insist, however, that all these are 
at most the logical external expression of our glowing realization 
of the Real Presence, which is not to be merely talked about, but 
to be used. These other things are the fit (although not essential) 
setting for the pearl of great price. Too many of us have tried to 
develop elaborate settings with no jewel to give it meaning. 


III. INDIVIDUALISM 


Individualism is good if it is a free expression of a well-trained 
mind, guided both by the living Word and by the Christian past. 
Individualism is devastating when it becomes chaotic license to “do 
as I please.” 

And so we have liturgically-minded men who grope for some- 
thing better than their sacramentally and esthetically barren sur- 
roundings, but who insist upon asserting their creative independence 
and thus make matters little better, if not worse. 

In the field of liturgical texts they build their own “worship 
services” without any investigation into the evangelical and catholic 
past of the Christian Church. They flounder in sentimentalism, 
‘psychology of worship,” and trick lighting effects. They cut, paste, 
operate, purge, and re-arrange the structure of the Holy Eucharist 
and of the Choir Offices without either regard or familiarity with 
what almost two thousand years of Christian experience has proven 
wholesome. The result is usually nothing less than appalling. 

In the field of vestments, instead of returning to the historic, 
logical, and significant vestments which grew in the early Church, 
we have “white robes” to be worn with white shoes and white socks, 
stoles worn over black academic robes, or cassock, surplice and 
stole considered the pinnacle for Eucharistic celebrations. Is it any 
wonder that people in bewilderment say, “Let’s not have any of it”? 

Freedom is magnificent, but not freedom to fly in the face of 
proved canons just because “I like it.” No one would attempt to 
legislate what I shall wear or do in my own chancel, but what I 
wear or do ought to be based upon something more than my own 
whims. 


* 


Following the example of the turtle, we shall “stick our neck 
out” and venture four principles for the serious consideration of 
those who regard themselves as part of the liturgical movement. 

First, the Evangelical principle. We are Evangelical Catholics. 
Our restoration must be evangelical, that is, it must either be found 
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in the statements of the Gospel directly, or it must be in clear keep- 
ing with those divine principles. : 

Second, the Catholic principle. We are Evangelical Catholics. 
What is truly catholic is ours, and ought to be respected and used 
as much as possible. It is a sensible evidence of the One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

Third, the principle of good taste. In social life, which we can- 
not avoid, there are certain standards (canons) of good taste, which 
make social life more pleasant and agreeable. Good taste does not 
mean extreme sophistication. It may often mean simplicity. It cer- 
tainly means the gracious niceties of life. Good taste implies suita- 
bility to a given situation, or appropriateness. 

Fourth, the principle of effectiveness. What will produce a deep, 
profound, reverent realization of the Real Presence of God to a 
worshipper is effective. Call this the pragmatic or functional canon, 
if you prefer. You might even wish to call this the didactic prin- 
ciple, although this has a cold, academic ring ito it. Given symPa- 
thetic understanding on the part of pastor and people, you will gen- 
erally find that what is Evangelical and Catholic is both in good 
taste and profoundly effective. Modes of worship would not have 
endured and developed for 1900 years merely by ecclesiastical fiat. 
They possess their amazing vitality today because they are effective. 

We do not suggest that external adherence to the liturgical move- 
ment is an absolute sine qua non of the Christian life. But we do 
assert that, correctly understood, the liturgical movement is able 
to bring Christians into closer contact with the divine Reality, the 
Incarnate Word Who is the Bread and Water of life, without Whom 
man necessarily thirsts and starves. Our sin—we have only badly 
handled it, nostra maxima culpa, of which this article is two men’s 
humble confession. 

—Howard R. Kunkle 
Arthur Carl Piepkorn 


By 


RITUAL IN WORSHIP 


The role of ritual is to give solemnity, dignity and reverence to 
worship. More than mere ceremonialism and a concern about the 
“length of candles” is involved. Ritual is an active and vital in- 
gredient in worship, for worship is not merely an intellectual exer- 
cise in semantics. Ritual does not detract from the essentially spir4 
itual quality of worship but makes it more real and vivid. It seems 
to prevent religious worship from being barren, bleak, and so 
“simple” that the worshipper’s heart and soul fail to be touched. 
It is not a mere coincidence that sects lacking ritual and visual wor- 
ship often develop extreme emotional characteristics, often basically 
neurotic and even irreligious. Ritual seeks to give man’s desire for 
warmth of religious feeling a dignified; worthy and reverent ex- 
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pression; it seeks to prevent religion from becoming a display of 
primitive and unbridled emotion and anarchy. 

The symbolism of the Lutheran Rite seeks to make real and 
vivid the relationship of sinner and Saviour, the very core of our 
Faith. It endeavors to impress upon the worshipper by means other 
than mere words, which after all are but oral symbols, the love, 
mercy, glory and majesty of the Holy and Undivided Trinity. It 
supplements and corroborates the oral message of the pulpit and the 
grace of the Sacrament. 

Ritual has still another purpose in our worship. It unites us 
with our fellow-Luitherans across the country from New England 
to California, whether we worship in magnificent urban churches 
or rural chapels. It unites us with our fellow Lutherans throughout 
the world; it unites us with the whole universal Church in earth, 
in Paradise, and in heaven. The Reverend Dr. Conrad Bergendoff’s 
description of the celebration of Holy Communion in St. Lawrence’s 
Cathedral, Lund, Sweden, at the 1947 Lutheran World Convention 
expresses precisely this idea: 

“When the delegates’ voices joined with those of the vast con- 
gregation in the great hymns of the Church before (the altar, where 
ministers in the beautiful vestments of the Swedish Church read the 
liturgy of Holy Communion, the humbled individual felt himself not 
a representative of this or that country but part of an eternal con- 
gregation gathered before the Lord of all nations and the Lord of 
all generations.” 

We can easily drift apart from one another if we regard all ex- 
ternal signs of unity as mere insignificant form to be discarded at 
will. 

Ritual loses iis power and appeal if it is not Christ-centered and 
if the fundamental theme of a personal Saviour and His grace and 
mercy expressed in the Word and Holy Sacraments become obscure. 
It is also true that the spoken Word in the sermon may similarly be- 
come hollow if Christ and His message are displaced by a “social 
gospel” and vague appeals for Christian action, or if the pulpit be- 
comes the Personal expression of {the pastor. Nor should we forget 
that undue emphasis on the intellectual aspect of worship may lead 
to a misguided self-righteousness and Puritanism. 


IL 


Vestments are often decried as unessential and as mere osten- 
tation. Actually, however, vestments perform two significant 
services. 
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In the first place, they add beauty and solemnity to the worship. 
(Incidentally, did not our Lord have a robe which because of its 
material perfection aroused the cupidity and the admiration of the 
Roman soldiers who crucified Him?) ‘True, the robes of the minis- 
ters should not be ostentatious for their own sake, but there is no 
reason why we, in a fervent desire to adhere to “simple” ttastes, 
should callously deny our Christian and Lutheran heritage and imi- 
tate groups who cloak their self-righteous fanaticism or theological 
vacuum in a guise of “simplicity” of worship. Actually, if vestments 
are superfluous, so are the stirring hymns of (the Christian faith and 
that glorious instrument of worship, the organ, for to my knowledge 
there exists no New Testament instruction that either should be used. 

Secondly, the vestments conceal the individuality and personality 
of the officiant. We attend church to worship God, not to be im- 
pressed by the dominating personality of a man. The officiant is 
but the instrument of God, and clothed in his vestments he conceals 
his own sinful humanity and proclaims the Word of God, not as an 
individual Preacher but as the representative of the Church and of 
the Church’s Lord. 

Similarly, the altar with its crucifix is not a mere item of church 
furniture, but a vivid reminder of the reality of the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ. It is saddening to note that Lutherans, who stress Christ in 
creed and theology, ttreat with such casualness the holy altar of God. 

It is saddening to note that Lutherans in the last generation 
have all but lost the custom of kneeling to pray. Have we become 
too proud, too “educated,” ttoo enlightened, too fearful of being 
identified with the Roman Church, to kneel in prayer? True, prayer 
is a matter of the heart, but it is difficult to reconcile stiff necks and 
unbowed heads with contrite hearts. To kneel reverently before 
God is for most of us more conducive to prayer than to sit proudly 
erect in a pew. Kneeling is an act of symbolism, which by its very 
physical form impresses on the human heart and soul its utter de- 
pendence upon the love and mercy of a compassionate Saviour. 


III. 


Criticism directed against ritual has been threefold. 

In the first place, the modernist regards it as superstitious mes- 
merism from the Middle Ages. Fortunately, the Lutheran Church 
suffers little from this heresy. 

The second group of critics, the Pietists, are more formidable. 
Sincere, devout men, often zealous in temperament but frequently 
misguided and occasionally dangerously close to fanaticism and self- 
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righteousness, they have often regarded and still do regard ritual 
as an encumbrance and an actual hindrance to the worship of God. 
Interpreting the words, “God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth,” to mean that the Lord 
Jesus disapproves of anything resembling form or ritual, they have 
evolved a severe, barren mode of worship which finds its emotional 
expression in a kind of primitive hysteria. 

The third group of opponents, the anti-Romanists, have become 
so obsessed with their fear and dislike of the Roman Church that 
they chose to disregard much of their Christian heritage merely be- 
cause the Roman Church has retained it. They fail to recognize (or 
perhaps it has nat been sufficiently impressed upon them) that 
Blessed Martin Luther was a reformer and not an iconoclastic de- 
stroyer of everything Roman. In contrast to the more radical and 
fanatic leaders, the Conservative Reformation did not reject the com- 
mon Christian heritage of the Western world, but only eliminated 
those features of recently developed dogma and practice which 
directly conflicted with the teachings of our Lord. Consequently, 
the Lutheran Churches retained those features of the Latin Mass 
which time and experience ithrough the centuries had shown to be 
valuable aids in worship. Unfortunately, the impact of American 
Protestantism, chiefly Calvinist in origin, on Lutheranism, caused 
many Lutheran bodies in America to drop, for sundry reasons, sound 
Lutheran and Evangelical customs, not incompatible with the Holy 
Scriptures and Christian living, for fear that they might be regarded 
by the older Americans of Calvinist backgrounds as pseudo-Papists. 


IV. 


Ritual becomes meaningless if people fail ito understand it, fail 
to participate in it, and fail to live it. 

A serious responsibility accordingly rests upon the seminaries 
to instruct the future pastors of our Church in the meaning of the 
Lutheran Rite. Our Rite is not elaborate or complicated. But study 
of it cannot be neglected, and we cannot assume that all Lutherans 
realize its purpose. Many parishioners instinctively treasure and 
appreciate their Lutheran form of worship but unfortunately more 
from habit than as a result of instruction. The pulpit, as well as 
discussion and study circles in guild, parish, and Church School are 
means whereby knowledge may be imparted to eager listeners. 
The Present interest on the part of many clergymen and laymen 
in ritual and liturgy does not represent any “trend toward Rome” 
nor idolatry. Nor does it deny ithe efficacy of the spoken Word. On 
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the contrary, it represents an endeavor to make our worship life 
more complete. It realizes that everything which furthers the cause 
of the Kingdom should be utilized. It recognizes that our worship 
especially during the last two centuries, has lost some of its spir- 
itual quality and has tended to become either a learned discussion 
with undue emphasis on the spoken word or an emotional display 
which flatters the ego and numbs the heart. 

The Liturgical Movement seeks to restore ritual to its proper 
place in our worship. It seeks no more. 

Ritual is but one of several means to an end. The end is the 
salvation of sinners by faith in the sacrifice of the Son of Man and 
the leading of lives that are hid with Christ in God. 


—Henry Hanson, Jr. 


THE COMMUNION OF THE SICK 


The Liturgical Movement is not restricted to worship conducted 
within the walls of a local church. Liturgical functions take place 
also in the home of parishioners. Long enough have our good peo- 
ple been “outsiders and dumb spectators” during services conducted 
in their homes. Only when pastor and people become “insiders and 
active doers” will liturgical functions in the homes of parishioners 
become a “reasonable” service, redounding to the greater glory of 
God and to the edification of the participants. 

The preparaition for a reasonable service held in a house begins 
with the pastor. If the pastor stands and acts like a lifeless stick, 
what can be expected of the people? 

Having called unto Him His twelve Apostles, Christ instructed 
them: “When ye come injto an house, salute it.” Salute how? Not 
by bidding people in the house the time of day. Not by shaking 
hands with everybody present. Not by asking for an ash tray to 
put aside the cigarette. Not by talking about the weather. As an 
ambassador of Christ the pastor comes to perform a liturgical func- 
tion for Christian people. 

Since we are concerned here with practical pointers in ithe per- 
formance of liturgical functions, we are on our way to a household 
where a sick member has requested the Holy Communion. 

On our way? The telephone rings. The wife calls the pastor, 
digging worms in the garden for a contemplated fishing trip. He 
rushes into the parsonage. Water must be heated for a shave. Hosts 
and wine cannot be located. The agenda is gone. Last Sunday’s 
dust is briskly brushed from the venerable coat. Urged on by his 
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frantic wife, the pastor is finally on his way. He enters the house, 
all out of breath. “How do you do? Hello, Doc!” The doctor leaves. 
Friends and neighbors greet ithe pastor. In the sickroom, absolutely 
nothing has been prepared. From coat-pocket, hip-pocket, and vest- 
pocket, the Pastor awkwardly assembles an ancient Communion set 
inherited from the horse-and-buggy days, which he places upon a 
table cluttered with medicine glasses and other sickroom parapher- 
nalia. Thus ithe Service begins and ends, to be topped off in the 
kitchen by a cup of coffee spiced with a lively discussion on the 
State of the Union. “See you again!” “No, the dollar you may 
keep.” “Take it!” “Thanks.” 

How much more impressive for the pastor to be on his way as 
an ambassador of Christ. At the parsonage everything is ready to 
go iat once. Stepping ino the house, the pastor says the modern 
equivalent of the ancient greeting: “Pax huic domui, et omnibus 
habitantibus in ea! (Peace be unto this house, and unto all that 
dwell therein!)” The people of the house have been previously in- 
structed (in Confirmation class) to Prepare in the sickroom a table 
covered with a white linen cloth, with a crucifix on it. Two candles 
are burning. Everyon2 present leaves the sickroom. The pastor, 
fully vested, hears the confession of the sick person and pronounces 
Holy Absolution. Thereupon he invites all present to step into the 
room. The sacred vessels of the portable Communion set are rev- 
erently placed before the burning candles. This sickroom has an 
altar worthy of the Real Presence of the Lord in the Holy Eucharist. 

As far as the condition of ithe patient permits, the pastor intones 
the Liturgy exactly as in church. Patient and people join in the 
responses, facing the Altar. After the Consecration the pastor stands 
for a brief moment in adoration. The Body and Blood of Christ are 
solemnly received. The post-Communion is not unduly hurried. 
After the Benedicamus, the pastor places his hands upon the patient’s 
head, and pronounces the Blessing. Reverently he replaces the 
sacred vessels in the carrying case. With a benign, truly fatherly 
smile, ithe pastor leaves the sickroom. Politely, but definitely, he 
abstains from staying for coffee. After removal of his vestments, he 
quietly leaves. He has been on his way performing a liturgical 
function in thoroughly churchly fashion, a reasonable service accep- 
table unto God, a source of joy to the patient and of edification to 
all assembled in the house. Pastor and people have been in the 
Presence of a merciful Lord and Saviour. 


—Otto Klett 
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AN EVALUATION AND APPRECIATION 
OF OUR LITURGY 


It makes all the difference in the tone and character of our 
ministry whether we regard the church service entirely as something 
we prepare for man or an offering which we lay upon God’s altar. 
It is only as a loving sense of the Divine Presence permeaites our 
conduct of The Service, whether in preaching or conducting the 
Liturgy, that we become the medium whereby the Lord Christ can 
enter into the souls of our people. However true or impressive our 
words may be in themselves, they altogether fail in their rightful 
use if through them our peoPle are not led to meet with God. On 
the other hand, however meager our gifts may be, if through our 
conduct of the whole service the way is opened whereby God com- 
municates His gifts according to His people’s needs, we have suc- 
ceeded in our minisitry. 

The evangelical truths of the Gospel should be included in every 
service and in all of The Service and presented in such form as shall 
be more likely to mold the life of the worshipper. That our Liturgy 
has this content and achieves this aim is indeed its chief glory. Even 
if our ministry were to deteriorate and our ministers began to feed 
their people husks, the Liturgy would still continue to nourish them 
with the fundamental facts of God’s revelation. The Lutheran Church 
has a definite faith to express. It is a distinctive faith, an apostolic 
faith, and therefore it is strong enough to mold the life of our people. 
Everything connected with the sanctuary therefore and with the 
mode of worship should be so shaped, so as to express most clearly, 
most beautifully, and most effectively, what the Church confesses 
as truth. Our Liturgy meets this requirement. It is the depository 
as well as the proclamation of our Most Holy Faith. Even if the 
sermon never made any reference to the Blessed Trinity, ithe Liturgy 
nonetheless teaches and reveals it. No less than ten direct references 
to the Holy Trinity are contained in the Liturgy. Or suPpose on oc- 
casion the pastor fails to embody in his sermon a clear expression of 
the grace of God in Christ Jesus our Lord? In this case the Liturgy 
has already made up for his serious oversight. In a number of ways 
the Liturgy has become the Lord’s ambassador offering the wor- 
shipper reconciliation through Christ the Saviour. The scriptural 
content and tone of the Liturgy is one of its greatest distinctions. 
Gems from the psalms, the prophets, the four Gospels, and many 
other books of the New Testament are set in the golden fabric of iits 
text surrounded by pearls of devotion. Even these are scriptural in 
tone and feeling. The Word of the Lord endureth forever. It also 
endures within the framework of the Liturgy. 

—Albert A. Behnke 
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ETIQUETTE 


There is a strange tendency on the part of some church mem- 
bers to forget all about good manners when they come to church. 
They may be very well-bred people at home and in the company 
of others, but they turn into ill-mannered individuals in the house 
of God. 

This is shown, for instance, by coming late to the services. Some- 
times, of course, this is unavoidable, but often it is not. We know 
certain folk who never come to church on time. We know of no one 
who has ever excused his tardiness. When people arrive late for a 
dinner or a paniy, they excuse themselves. PerhaPs their excuse 
isn’t much good, but something, they feel, should be said by way of 
apologizing for inconveniencing the host. Well, there is a Host at. 
the church, too; and there is often a dinner—that is to say, the Sacra- 
ment is celebrated. Habitually to come late to His feast is insulting 
to Him; to come tardily at any time without good and sufficient 
reason is not paying Him the courtesy He deserves. Worshippers 
should arrive at least five minutes before the service begins, so as 
to compose their minds for what they are about to do. 


As bad manners are displayed by late arrival, so are they evi- 
denced through early departure. We are referring to the rather bar- 
barous custom of leaving the church when the communion service 
begins. This also is done without so much as a “by-your-leave” to 
the Lord who is visiting His people through tthe consecrated bread 
and wine. We sometimes wonder if those who thus turn their backs 
on the Blessed Sacrament believe in the Real Presence or not. Some 
may think this is saying too much. We shall be glad to take it back 
if someone would answer three questions for us: (1) Do these peo- 
ple love the sacramental Christ? (2) If so, why do they not go to 
communion? (3) If they have good reason for not communing, why 
do they not at least honor the sacramental Christ by remaining in 
the church and utilizing the itime for prayer? These are great mys- 
teries. We suspect that the solution of them will be found in a lack 
of appreciation for the Blessed Sacrament. In any case, when almost 
half the people of a congregation leave at the beginning of ithe com- 
munion liturgy, there is a monumental instance of bad manners. 
Barbarity is intolerable in the house of God. 


(From “The Redeemer Record,” of The Lutheran 
Church of the Redeemer, Saint Paul, Minnesota.) 
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WEEKLY EUCHARISTS 


To publish a list of the Lutheran congregations in North Amer- 
ica which have at least a weekly celebration of the Holy Eucharist 
is a confession of weakness because of the appalling paucity of their 
number. There is clearly a steady and healthy increase in the fre- 
quency of use of this sacrament. We trust that this list is incomplete, 
and will be happy to be informed of other congregations which 
also are following the apostolic and New Testament example of the 
Breaking of Bread every Lord’s Day. These congregations range 
in size from a parish of 1600 communicants to one of 25 communi- 
cants. Numerical size, therefore, has nothing ito do with it. 


Long Island, New York, Trinity 

Bronx, New York, Our Saviour 

Minneola, Long Island, New York, Our Saviour 
Bronx, New York, Redeemer 

New York, St. Matthew’s 

Flushing Heights, New York, Redeemer 

Albany, New York, Our Saviour 

Mount Vernon, New York, Immanuel 

North Bergen, New Jersey, Our Saviour 
Teaneck, New Jersey, Grace 


Union City, New Jersey, St. Matthew’s 
Leonia, New Jersey, Calvary 

North Bergen, New Jersey, Trinity 
Hoboken, New Jersey, St. John’s 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, St. Matthew’s 
Charlotte, North Carolina, Ascension 

East Pikeland, Pennsylvania, Zion 

Reading, Pennsylvania, Redeemer 

Chicago, Illinois, Ebenezer 

Mt. Clemens, Michigan, Trinity 

St. Louis, Missouri, St. Stephens’ 

St. Louis, Missouri, Transfiguration 

St. Louis, Missouri, Holy Sacraments 

South Kinloch Park, Missouri, St. Michael’s 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Christ 

St. Paul, Minnesota, Redeemer 

Palo Alto, California, Trinity — 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ALL GLORY. By Allan Rohan Crite, published 1947 by the Society 
of Saint John the Evangelist, 980 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. $2.50. 


IS IT NOTHING TO YOU? By Allan Rohan Crite, published 1948 
by the Department of Social Service, Episcopal Diocese of Massa- 
chusetts, 1 Joy Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 25 cents. 


Here are the answers to your gift problems for Christian friends. 
“All Glory” is a small book of twenty brush drawing meditations on 
the Prayer of Consecration of the Book of Common Prayer by the 
distinguished Negro artist who is a devout communicanit and vestry- 
man of Saint Bartholomew’s Episcopal Church, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. In the foreword it is described as “an act of homage to 
Christ, the Eternal Priest.” Readers will conclude that it is a worthy 
act of homage. It is possible that your eyes will be moist with 
salutary tears when you finally put down this book, or its smaller 
companion piece. 


Each phrase of the Eucharistic prayer of the Episcopal Church 
is painted in the most vivid, imaginative, and reverent way. The 
book is a religious experience in itself. The Prayer becomes real, 
living, and timeless. Interest is added by the fact that all the holy 
characters are depicted in black, the priest being obviously a Negro. 
An appendix is included, giving a glossary of terms, with illustra- 
tions of vestments and symbols found throughout the drawings. The 
full text of the Prayer accompanies the drawings. 


“Is It Nothing To You?” contains seven similar brush drawings, 
but this time putting the suffering Saviour into Main Street, the 
slums, the shop windows, the “bug house squares” where men offer 
the world panaceas while the Christ stands by and asks, “Is it noth- 
ing to you, all ye that pass by?” 


UNA SANCTA is gratefully proud to announce that permis- 
sion has been granted to reproduce two of these drawings as covers 
for future issues of this magazine. 


Both of Mr. Crite’s works may be secured through the Secre- 
tary of Publications of the Society of Saint John the Evangelist at 
the above address. 


H. R. K. 
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CONTEMPORANEA 


The Editors of UNA SANCTA have recently learned of the 
death of Mrs. Jens Madsen. Her translation to the Church Trium- 
phant occurred on April 23rd. Mrs. Madsen was the widow of the 
Rev. Jens Madsen, founder of the Ebenezer Deaconess Motherhouse 
and colony of mercy at Brush, Colorado, and founder of this publica- 
tion, which he called UNA SANCTA. Since her husband’s death 
Mrs. Madsen remained a loyal friend and patron of this magazine. 
“Eternal rest give to her, O Lord, and let perpetual light shine upon 
her. May the souls of the faithful through ithe mercy of God rest 
in peace.” 

* * * 

A new diocese has been formed recently by the Church of the 
Augsburg Confession in Zululand, South Africa, under the guidance 
of the Church of Sweden. It will begin to function next year. Both 
Zulu and Swedish pastors will be eligible to the episcopacy, but it 
is likely that the first bishop will be a missionary pastor. The Zulu 
diocese is the second missionary diocese established by the Church 
of Sweden, the other being that in the Tamil country of India, of 
which the well-known Bishop Johannes Sandegren is ithe head. 


* 


Reports from Germany, through the Rev. Stewart W. Herman, 
indicate encouraging spiritual life. The Lutheran Church in Saxony, 
he writes in “The Lutheran,” has decided to reintroduce the Lord’s 


‘ Supper into the main worship service instead of treating it as an 


afterthought and appendage for a few who stayed after the morning 
congregation had been dismissed.” 

Regarding Christian activity in the field of social and merciful 
works, he states that “more than 45,000 deaconesses plus 4,000 dea- 
cons (full-time men workers) . . . run 450 hospitals and sanatoria, 
plus 130 institutions for the feeble-minded, epileptics, cripples, 1,100 
homes for the aged, 300 convalescent homes, and 70 homes for moth- 
ers and children!” 

* * x 

The Rev. Arthur Hawlicheck, pastor of St. Matithew’s Church, 
Pawtucket, R.I., is organizing a seminar to be held at the Lutheran 
Retreat, Ossining, New York, early in July, 1948, to discuss the role 
of the Church of the Augsburg Confession vis-a-vis the Roman Catho- 
lic Church on ithe one ‘hand and the Protestant denominations on 
the other. 

* * * 
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A liturgical conference was held in Trinity Church, Palo Alto, 
California, on April 27, with twenty-eight men in attendance. This 
is the first such conference reported from the west coast. Matins 
and Vesper were ithe offices used. Two papers were read and dis- 
cussed: “The Nature and Purpose of Worship” and “The Principles 
of Ceremony.” Exhibits of paraments, vestments, and liturgical 
books and music were on display. An interesting and practical 
feature was a discussion and rehearsal of the plainsong music of the 
Propers for the following Sunday (Rogate). Another conference in 
the San Francisco Bay area is planned for September. 
* * 

EVERYDAY, the devotional manual being re-published by UNA 
SANCTA, is now ready for distribution. Those who have already 
ordered will have their copies in the immediate future. Orders 
should be placed with this magazine at 40 cents for single copies, 
$35.00 a hundred plus postage, and $250.00 a thousand plus postage. 
A review of this prayer manua! will appear in the next issue. 

* * 

THE WRITERS IN THIS ISSUE. Mr. Henry Hanson, Jr. 
lives in Alexandria, Virginia. He knows the Church of Sweden 
through being stationed in that country in the diplomatic service of 
the United States. We welcome the voice of a layman to the pages 
of UNA SANCTA. The Rev. Charles J. Shimer, S.T.M., is pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania. The Rev. Albert A. 
Behnke is pastor of Luther Memorial Church, Richmond Heights, 
St. Louis, Missouri. His article is a portion of a paper read at a 
recenit pastoral conference. Staff members are the Rev. Arthur Carl 
Piepkorn, Ph.D., Lieutenant Colonel in the United States Army and 
Commandant of The Chaplain School, Carlisle, Penna., the Rev. 
Howard R. Kunkle, pastor of Holy Sacraments Church, St. Louis, 


and the Rev. Otto Kiett, pastor of St. John’s Church, Dakota, Min- 
nesota. 


Another evidence of activity in the worshipping life comes from 
the West Coast. On Ascension Day a Retreat was conducted by the 
Northern California Pastoral Association of the National Lutheran 
Council in the Lutheran Church of Our Savior, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia. The day consisted of Matins, the Holy Communion, discus- 
sion, and Vespers. The Retreat was in charge of the Rev. Edward J. 
Mattson, S.T.D. Other participants were the Rev. F. W. Bartelt, the 
Rev. Onni Kononen, the Rev. A. Anderson, the Rev. R. Rismiller, the 
Rev. Gordon Hanson, and the Rev. Werner Gamb. 
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